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A Defense of Imperialism 


The Sudan and the issue it raises between weaker, 
barbarous and savage peoples and civilized nations is 
discussed by H. H. Powers in the Atlantic Monthly for 
February. As a background for his article one needs to 
recall that on November 19, 1924, Sir Lee Stack, Sirdar 
of the Egyptian army and Governor General of the 
Sudan, was assassinated. The British High Commis- 
sioner, four days later, demanded of the Egyptian gov- 
ernment an apology and punishment of the criminal; the 
suppression of “all popular political demonstration”; a 
payment of £500,000; the withdrawal of Egyptian units 

f the army from the Sudan; the unlimited increase in 
the irrigation area at Gezira (in the Sudan) and accep- 
tance by Egypt of measures to protect foreign interests. 
These measures, as outlined in the second note, were: 
that the Sudanese unit of the Egyptian army be made a 
Sudanese force under the Sudan government; and un- 
dertakings concerning the status of financial and judicial 
advisers and the pay and pension of foreign officials past 
and present of the Egyptian government. 

The Egyptian government in reply denied responsibility 
for the crime, apologized for it and agreed to suppress 
all political demonstrations contrary to public order and 
paid the fine. It refused, however, the remaining de- 
mands. Lord Allenby, in command of the British forces, 
then instructed the Sudan government to effect the with- 
drawal of Egyptian units and informed them that the 
Gezira irrigation area would be increased as needed. He 
gave orders for occupation of the Customs Office at 
Alexandria by British representatives. The then existing 
Egyptian government resigned and a new cabinet was 
formed. The Chamber of Deputies appealed to the 
League of Nations mainly on the grounds of the essential 
unity of Egypt and the Sudan. 

Mr. Powers describes the experience with Egyptian 
occupation of the Sudan previous to the coming of the 
British into power in Egypt and the Fashoda incident. 
The latter led to the British joining with Egypt against 
France for the control of the head waters of the Nile in 
the Sudan and resulted in joint occupation of the terri- 
tory by Egypt and the British, The French withdrew 


~ and subsequently the Sudan has been jointly governed 


by Egypt and Great Britain. 


With the emergence of Egyptian independence the 
question of the control of the Sudan came to the fore- 


front, the Egyptians holding that they should control it 
because of the vital relation of the Nile to the fertility of 
the Egyptian soil. British brains had furnished the plans 
and direction for the irrigation projects, of which Assuan 
is the great result, for the purpose of reclaiming the 
Sudan to supply cotton for the British mills and food 
for the population of the British Isles. The crisis in the 
relations between Egypt and Great Britain, precipitated 
by the assassination of Sir Lee Stack, the writer holds, 
forces upon the Sudan a choice of imperialistic control 
either by Great Britain or Egypt. 

Mr. Powers argues that “the alternative to the existing 
imperialism in the Sudan is not independence, but another 
and far more objectionable imperialism. The demand is 
that the Sudan should be surrendered, not to its own 
people, but to Egypt.” “but no administration 
of which Egyptians are or ever have been capable would 
be accepted by the Sudan without resistance and bloody 
coercion.” “Again, the Sudan needs alien rule 
as a protection against pitiless internal exploitation” either 
from natives or from aliens. “The native who 
has treasure in his keeping has no choice but to submit 
to alien rule. The question is whether it shall be re- 
sponsible and humane or arbitrary and brutal.” He con- 
cludes that British control in the Sudan must be retained 
because of “the existence of interests of large import to 
the British nation and to the world at large but of little 
concern to the native.” 

The writer is sarcastic about idealists who criticize the 
imperialism of a civilization which imposes its methods 
and its rule upon less civilized and weaker groups. He 
challenges the assumption which underlies the point of 
view of such idealists. “The accident of birth gives no 
prescriptive right. The fact that in the aimless wander- 
ings of the race a savage tribe has pitched its wigwams 
on a diamond field or a coal mine, whose existence it has 
not guessed and whose use it does not understand, gives 
no rational claim to exclusive possession. Egypt does 
not belong to the Egyptians; no, nor America to the 
Americans. Both belong to the world; and tenant rights 
are based on world interest and convenience. . . . 
The weak, the ignorant, and the slothful races cannot 
expect to remain undisturbed in their habitat. It is much 
that they are allowed to remain at all, a concession rather 
to the humanity of their betters than to their own right. 


Interference, guidance, and control are the indispensable 
conditions of this tolerance.” 
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“This is imperialism, the assertion of world ownership 
over local tenancy at will. Our interest is not 
to decry it, but to perfect and enforce the rules of the 
game. Consciously or unconsciously the chosen nations 
as: be governed by the spirit of trusteeship.” 

“We must therefore dissent from the view prevalent in 
certain quarters that imperialism is to be a temporary 
policy, a sort of missionary enterprise undertaken by 
advanced races, to confer upon those less favored the 
benefits of their superior civilization, exploitation of their 
resources being sternly suppressed the while as illegiti- 
mate. Precisely the contrary is true.” The author con- 
tends that short periods of tutelage like that of America 
in the Philippines and the raising up of leaders is not 
sufficient. He asserts that self-determination is the fad 
of the world; that “the self-determinism of our day is 
as extravagant as the legitimism of Metternich”; that 
such exaggerations and fads pass; that imperialism, what- 
ever its limitations, is the basic principle of nature and 
that it is better for weaker peoples to have civilization 
under imperialism than independence and savagery. He 
asks : “is it likely that the world will wait for child-peoples 
to grow to the measure of these great requirements, when 
it can displace them with better stock? Is there anything 
in nature’s procedure for the last few million years to 
warrant the hope of ultimate race-equality ?” 

The case for imperialism and racialism could hardly be 
more frankly put. 


Haitian High Commissioner Reports 


The Department of State has released fhe annual re- 

rt for 1924 of the American High Commissioner to 
Haiti. It shows material and administrative developments. 
The plan of rehabilitation of the national railways has 
been put into effect and nine miles of lines are operating. 
Agricultural plans previously proposed have been actively 
started consisting of research and experiment, and theo- 
retical and practical instruction. The possibility of rubber 
growing is being investigated by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. A survey has been started of 
the possibility of irrigating between eighty and one hun- 
dred thousand acres of good land in the valley and plain 
of the Artibonite River, and a similar irrigation project 
has already been begun in the Cul-de-Sac plain with water 
from the White River. 

Haitian commerce improved over 1923 as indicated 
in the fact that 449 steam vessels entered and cleared 
Haitian ports in 1924 as compared with 411 in 1923. 
About 66 per cent of the exports go to France and about 
80 per cent of the imports come from the United States. 
The customs receipts were $5,999,181 the last fiscal year 
compared with $5,838,517 in 1922-23 and with $3,606,173 
in 1920-21. A surplus at the close of the fiscal year of 
$1,400,000 gives the Haitian Treasury a position “with- 
out parallel,” says the Commissioner. Improvement of 
public finances is also shown in reduction of $351,400 
in the public debt. An apparent increase over previous 
years, the report points out, is due to inclusion of “cer- 
tain obligations” which have not heretofore “been classed 
s a part of the Public Debt.” 

‘* The Public Health Service has during the year im- 
proved the hospitals, studied prevalent diseases, extended 
out-patient and nurse training service. Dr. George C. 
Payne of the International Health Board of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation has begun a medical survey of the 
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Republic. One large new bridge and an additional public 
highway have been opened to traffic. 

The report states that the United States military force, 
consisting of the First Brigade Marine Corps, has not 
been reduced during the year. Its continued stay has been 
one of the points of contention on the part of Haitians 
and Americans opposed to the occupation. The force has 
been concentrated at Port-au-Prince and Cape Haitien 
with a training camp at Pont Beudet. “Martial law has 
been exercised only upon rare occasions.” . . . “Up- 
on their arrival in Haiti all of the enlisted men are care- 
fully instructed to exercise the greatest tact in maintaining 
friendly relations with the Haitians.” The Gendarmerie 
D’Haiti has made marked progress. The rural police 
force started last year has been enlarged to “practically 
all the 551 sections of the country.” “The policy 
of gradually building up the Haitian commissioned per- 
sonnel is being carefully pursued.” There are 
now 17 commissioned officers and 21 “aspirant officers,” 
who will be commissioned this year. A rifle team from 
the gendarmerie tied with France for second place at the 
Olympic Games last year. The report commends the 
Haitian government under President Brono for “entire 
cooperation” but does not make clear to what extent the 
Haitian legislature has been in accord with the admin- 
istration. No mention is made of the present status of 
the native opposition which has been so vocal and vigorous 
in past years. 


‘Mecca of the New Negro” 


“If we were to offer a symbol of what Harlem has come 
to mean in the short span of twenty years, it would be 
another statue of liberty on the landward side of New 
York. It stands for a folk-movement which in human 
significance can be compared only with the pushing back 
of the western frontier in the first half of the last century, 
or the waves of immigration which have swept in from 
overseas in the last half. Numerically far smaller than 
either of these movements, the volume of migration is 
such none the less that Harlem has become the greatest 
Negro community the world has ever known—without 
counterpart in the South or in Africa. But beyond this, 
Harlem represents the Negro’s latest thrust towards 
Democracy.” 

This is the first paragraph of the introductory article in 
the Survey Graphic for March. In the succeeding article, 
entitled “Enter the New Negro,” Dr. Alain Locke, who 
supervised the preparation of the number, indicates some 
of the points of “newness.” The problems of adjustment 
are new, practical, local and not peculiarly racial. They 
are rather an integral part of the large industrial and 
social problems of our present-day democracy. The 
Negro, says the writer, is rapidly in process of class 
differentiation. “If it ever was warrantable to regard 
and treat the Negro en masse it is becoming with every 
day less possible, more unjust and more ridiculous.” 
Persecution is making the Negro international, and under 
American auspices and backing, three pan-African con- 
gresses have been held abroad. “For the present, more 
immediate hope rests in the revaluation by white and 
black alike of the Negro in terms of his artistic endow- 
ments and cultural contributions, past and prospective. 
It must be increasingly recognized that the Negro has 


_ already made very substantial contributions, not only in 


his folk art, music especially, but in larger, 
though humbler and less acknowledged ways.” 


In “The Making of Harlem” James Weldon Johnson 
describes the circumstances that have resulted in the 
Oa of the present. “A stranger who rides up mag- 


ac Seventh Avenue on a bus or in an automobile 
ust be struck with surprise at the transformation which 
takes place after he crosses One Hundred and Twenty. 
fifth Street. Beginning there, the population suddenly 
darkens and he rides through twenty-five solid blocks 
where the passers-by, the shoppers, those sitting in res- 
taurants, coming out of theatres, standing in doorways 
and looking out of windows are practically all Negroes; 
and then he emerges where the population as suddenly 
becomes white again. There is nothing just like it in any 
other city in the country, for there is no preparation for 
it; no change in the character of the houses and streets; 
no change, indeed, in the appearance of the people, except 
their color.” . “The statement has often been 
made that if Negroes were transported to the North in 
large numbers the race problem with all its acuteness and 
with new aspects would be transferred with them. Well, 
175,000 Negroes live closely together in Harlem, in the 
heart of New York, 75,000 more than live in any South- 
ern city, and do so without any race friction. Nor is 
there any unusual record of crime. I once heard a cap- 
tain of the 38th Police Precinct (the Harlem precinct) 
say that on the whole it was the most law-abiding precinct 
in the city. New York guarantees its Negro citizens the 
fundamental rights of American citizenship and protects 
them in the exercise of those rights. In return the Negro 
loves New York and is proud of it, and contributes in 
his way to its greatness. He still meets with discrimina- 
tions, but possessing the basic rights, he knows that these 
mcriminations will be abolished.” 

“Charles S. Johnson discusses “Black Workers and the 
City.” Of the 152,467 Negroes reported in the 1920 
census in New York City, 39,233 were reported as born 
in New York State, 30,436 in foreign countries, principally 
the West Indies, and 78,242 in other states, principally in 
the South. “Since 1920 about 50,000 more Southerners 
have been added to the population. If the pres- 
ent Negro New Yorker were analyzed he would be found 
to be composed of one part native, one part West Indian 
and about three parts Southern. If the tests of the army 
psychologists could work with the precision and certainty 
with which they are accredited, the Negroes who make 
up the present population of New York City would be 
declared to represent different races, for the differences 
between South and North by actual measurement are 
greater than the differences between whites and Negroes.” 
The writer finds Negro workers largely limited to per- 
sonal service positions and those requiring strength and 
bodily agility, but little skill. Except in Negro business 
only a limited number of Negroes are engaged in work 
involving contact with the public as salesmen or rep- 
resentatives. However, of the 321 specific occupations 
in New York City listed in 1920, 316 employed Negro 
workers and in 175 of them over 50 Negroes were em- 
ployed. 

Albert C. Barnes writes on “Negro Art and America.” 
He says: “The renascence of Negro art is one of the 
(Rents of our age which no seeker for beauty can afford 
to overlook. It is as characteristically Negro as are the 
primitive African sculptures. As art forms, each bears 
comparison with the great art expressions of any race or 
civilization.” “The Negro tradition has been slow in 
forming, but it rests upon the firmest of foundations. 
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. . . A host of living Negroes are still 
building, and each with some human value which is an 
added guarantee that the tradition will be strengthened 
and made serviceable for the new era that is sure to come 
when more of the principles of humanity and rationality 
become the white man’s guides.” “This mystic whom we 
have treated as a vagrant has proved his possession of a 
power to create out of his own soul and our own America, 
moving beauty of an individual character whose existence 
we never knew.” 


The double struggle of the Negro woman for sex and 
race emancipation is told by Mrs. Elise Johnson Mc- 
Dougald, assistant principal of Public School Number 89, 
in Harlem. To answer the questions: “What are her 
problems?” and “How is she solving them?”’, “one must 
have in mind not any one Negro woman, but rather a 
colorful pageant of individuals, each differently endowed.” 
“They vary in infinite degree, with traces of the race’s 
history left in physical and mental outline on each. With 
a discerning mind one catches the multiform charm, 
beauty and character of Negro women.” . . . “She 
is conscious that what is left of chivalry is not directed 
toward her.” “To a race naturally sunny comes the 
twilight of self-doubt and a sense of personal inferiority. 
It cannot be denied that these are potent and detrimental 
influences. . More apparent are the economic 
handicaps which follow her recent entrance into industry. 

She has special difficulties because of the poor 
working conditions of her men.” Women of 
business, profession and trade have a two-fold problem 
of “leaving home each day and at the same time trying to 
rear children in their spare time—this too in neighbor- 
hoods where rents are large, standards of dress and 
recreation high and costly, and social danger on the in- 
crease.” Among the domestic and casual workers, “the 
constant influx of workers unfamiliar with household 
conditions in New York keeps the situation one of turmoil. 
The Negro woman, moreover, is revolting against resi- 
dential domestic service. It is a last stand in her fight 
to maintain a semblance of family life. For this reason, 
principally, the number of day or casual workers is on 
the increase. Happiness is almost impossible under the 
strain of these conditions. Health and morale suffer, 
but how else can her children, loose all afternoon, be 
gathered together at nightfall? Through her 
drudgery, the women of other groups find leisure time 
for progress. This is one of her contributions to 
America.” “The Negro woman does not maintain any 
moral standard which may be assigned chiefly to qualities 
of race, any more than a white woman does. Yet she 
has been singled out and advertised as having lower sex 
standards. Sex irregularities are not a matter 
of race, but of socio-economic conditions.” “Gradually 
overcoming the habitual limits imposed upon her by slave 
masters, she increasingly seeks legal sanction for the con- 
summation and dissolution of sex contracts” and illegiti- 
macy among Negroes is a cause for grief and shame, but 
“schooled in this kind of suffering in the days of slavery, 
Negro women often temper scorn with sympathy for 
weakness.” 


In New York State between eight and ten thousand 
Negro women belong to federated clubs, whose activities 
include child welfare and other benevolent purposes, as 
well as educational, religious and social interests. “We 
find the Negro woman, figuratively, struck in the face 
daily by contempt from the world about her. ‘ 


= 


Through it all she is courageously standing erect, develop- 
ing within herself the moral strength to rise above and 
conquer false attitudes.” 


#) 2: an article on “The Church and the Negro Spirit,” 


rge E. Haynes tells of the taking over by the grow- 
“| ing Negro population of church edifices built and used by 
white congregations, the building of new churches for 
their own use, and the problems of adequate equipment, 
physical, social, intellectual and spiritual, to meet the 
needs and to hold the interest of people recently come 
into the stimulating atmosphere of the North, and of 
those who have grown up amidst its challenge. 


School Histories and Race Relations 


American children in our public schools are hardly get- 
ting information which will give them the groundwork of 
appreciation between white and colored groups that is nec- 
essary as a basis of cooperative citizenship. In an article 
on “Negro History in the Public School Curriculum” 
in the March issue of the Howard University Record, 
Professor C. H. Wesley states that in only two out of 
twenty-five text-books in American history used in the 
schools could he find any other mention of Negroes than 
as a group of slaves and pauper free Negroes. In none 
did he find reference to Negroes of merit. “The story of 
the transfer and the evolution of the contributions through 
the peoples of England, Ireland, France, Germany, Spain 
and Holland are passed in review Negro origins 
and Negro contributions to America are unknown be- 
cause of text-book treatment.” 


The geographies in use picture naked ‘savages as 
— types, while pictures of Goth, Hun and Vandal 
“rriors clad in skins (made necessary by climate) give 
to American children concepts of past European glories. 
“There were kingdoms in Africa as glorious and as brilliant 
as those of the Goths, the Vandals, the Huns, the Angles, 
the Saxons, the Jutes and the Franks. There were gov- 
ernments, laws, industrial and economic manifestations 
which rivaled the early kingdoms of Europe. While 
German savages were fighting and quarreling in the 
forests of Germany, kingdoms were flourishing in Africa.” 
In American history the Negro is studied as a slave, but 
not as a laborer, soldier, American citizen and achiever 
of worthy results. Professor Wesley contends that the 
Negro’s contributions in exploration, in military service, 
in literature, in invention, in professions and in business, 
in education, music and art deserve their place in the 
American history taught to both Negro and white chil- 
dren in the schools. 


In this connection there is much interest in the report 
made to the Kentucky State Interracial Commission last 
December by a committee of which Mrs. George Madden 
Martin of Louisville, Kentucky, was chairman, and Dr. 
George E. Haynes of the Federal Council of the Churches 
was adviser. The committee was instructed to inquire 
into the question of getting into the school histories a 
just and fair presentation of the Negro and his part 
through 400 years in the development of America. It is 
the idea of the Commission that a great deal can be 
done in this way, first, to overcome prejudice in the mind 
{Qthe white pupil, and secondly, to instill self respect and 
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pride in his race in the colored pupil. The committee 
reported improvement in some of the texts over those 
in use twenty years ago, but the fairest text found pre- 
sented the Negro in America through the institution of 
slavery and mass labor only, and these only as they relate 
to and have affected white America and white America’s 
institutions. The report stated that in no text-books that 
the committee examined is the American Negro shown to 
pupils, white or colored, in a creditable sense, as a people, 
a race group, with a past and authenticated history of 
their own in Africa. “Again, no text-book that we have 
examined tells the pupil that practically every people in 
the world have been enslaved by some other people, at 
some period of their history; no text-book that we have 
examined explains to the pupil, white and colored, that 
slavery is a condition imposed, endured, not necessarily 
merited.” The report stressed some of the data that 
should be included in the history texts, and discussed the 
practical problem of getting the material to the pupils, 
such as the necessity for revision of existing text-books, 
involving cooperation on the part of writer and publisher, 
and the need for securing the adoption of the revised 
books by school authorities of the several states. 


Mr. Rosenwald on Negro Migration 


In an article entitled “The North and the Negro” in 
the New York Times of March 9, Julius Rosenwald com- 
ments on the hopeful aspects of the coming of Negroes 
to the North. Among other things he says: “The pres- 
ent selective immigration law was passed by a Republican 
administration and will probably remain in force for an- 
other four years. Even should the law be repealed, 
thousands of Negroes have acquired skill in mechanical 
occupations that puts them beyond the likelihood of re- 
placement by foreign labor. In short, Northern indus- 
trialists have come to look to the Negro for the labor 
supply in their factories and workshops. ; 

“These industrialists are now carefully selecting their 
Negro workers. Some have made special efforts to employ 
only married men, and then to provide such housing and 
working conditions as will keep them satisfied. One 
large iron foundry which pursued this policy reported that 
the turnover among its Negro workers was only 10 per 
cent. 

“Apparently, the settling of the Negro in the North is 
permanent. Many of the factors that brought him north 
operate to keep him there. There is good ground 
for believing that the migration of the Negro will have a 
beneficial effect on the nation. It will be a good thing 
for the South because the colored population will be more 
evenly distributed over the entire country and will lessen 
the Southern fear, real or alleged, of race domination, and 
will thus remove an outstanding factor that has hampered 
that section’s development. 

“The Negro’s rise in the scale of occupations has given 
him a greater purchasing power and a higher standard 
of living. To his credit it should be said that, for the most 
part, he tries sincerely to live up to his opportunities in 
the North. He is usually a law-abiding citizen, buys his 
own home when possible and gives his children the best 
schooling his income will permit.” 
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